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1883. politics, as clergymen sometimes do in England, and
it had hitherto been quite impossible to prevent them.
Mr. Parnell, who disliked them, but could not afford
to throw them over, would have restricted intimida-
tion in the Act to a refusal, or threatened refusal, of
the Sacraments. This is strictly logical, inasmuch
as it deals with those menaces alone which the priest
has power to enforce. But sacerdotalism, Catholic
or Anglican, is always a red rag to the House of
Commons, and a more ambitious form of words
was adopted, which evaded the difficulty by leaving
it to the Judges. That part of the Statute has not
been efficacious. But the Act as a whole was a
vast improvement on the old law, and by passing
it, with the Bankruptcy Act, the Government
could boast of having restored its legislative power
to the House of Commons.

On one point Ministers were rather too anxious
to evade their own responsibility by throwing it
upon Parliament. So far back as the year 1872
Lord Granville had pronounced in favour of con-
necting England with France by a submarine
tunnel, and two years later Lord Derby, who had
succeeded Mm as Foreign Secretary, expressed a
similar opinion. In 1875 an eminent engineer, Sir
John Hawkshaw, designed a tunnel, and the French
Minister of Public Works introduced a Bill into
the Chamber. Financial troubles ensued, and no
more was heard of the project till 1881, when it
was adopted by an enterprising contractor, Sir
Edward Watkin, Member for Hythe. He pushed
his works under the bed of the sea at a point
between Folkestone and Dover, until the Board
of Trade, representing the foreshore rights of the
July e, 1882. Crown, restrained him by injunction in Chancery.
Next session a private Bill was introduced, which
would of course, if passed, have over-ridden the
Board of Trade and the Courts of Law. But by